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profit by this point of view, which seems to me to be the only one capable of 
safeguarding the future of our reunions. 

Besides the direct and immediate effect which is aimed at, there is the much 
more general and indirect effect which results from our coming together, from 
our mutual acquaintance, from the spirit of concord and of union which our 
collaboration can not fail to produce, from the desire to show to observers that 
we have no purpose whatever which might be looked upon with suspicion or dis- 
trust by the rest of the world. 

In simplest form the Pan-American Conference, is the proclamation 
of American unity without in any way menacing Europe or its interests, 
and the formulation of conventions and resolutions calculated to give 
visible form and effect to the unity of aim and purpose, ambition and 
destiny of Pan-America, 



THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE 

In the editorial columns of this Journal for January of this year, 1 
the Persian situation and Anglo-Eussian relations arising therefrom 
were traced up to the closing weeks of 1908. There was little change 
until April of the present year. The constitution which had been granted 
in 1906 and overthrown in 1908 remained suspended in spite of many 
united protests of England and Eussia in their sincere efforts to cooperate 
under the Anglo-Eussian agreement of 1907. The revolt of the Azerbai- 
jan Province with its center at Tabriz held out through the winter in 
spite of the siege maintained by royalist troops, which entirely cut off 
supplies. 

As declared in the King's speech at the opening of Parliament in 
February, and brought out in the debate on the address of thanks, 
England and Eussia had been endeavoring to avoid the necessity of 
forcibly intervening; but they found it difficult. Especially was this 
true with regard to Eussia, since the disturbances were especially severe 
in the north, the Bussian sphere. Finally Sir Edward Grey and Isvolsky, 
foreign ministers of their respective governments, after mature considera- 
tion and the fullest exchange of opinions had agreed on the steps which 
their governments thought indispensable. A force of British blue- 
jackets was landed at Bushire on the Persian gulf; and the Eussian 
consular force was strengthened at Eesht, the principal point on the 
Caspian Sea. 

13:170. 
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On April 20 the English and Eussian legations at Teheran presented 
to the Shah a joint representation demanding a six days' armistice at 
Tabriz. This was necessary in order to prevent the horrible alternative 
of seeing the entire population of the city perish from hunger, if the 
revolutionaries held out, or be exterminated by the ruthless army of 
bandits, in case they surrendered. The two governments could not 
afford to see either occur when it was in their power to prevent it, since 
they had in the eyes of the world assumed responsibility for Persian 
affairs. The Nationalists of Tabriz had been told in advance that in 
return for the armistice they must be prepared to accept whatever terms 
the two powers should recommend to the Shah. They agreed, since their 
case was hopeless without the intervention. The Shah accepted, and 
terms were arranged. 

But difficulties arose over their execution, especially with reference 
to the transport of food to the starving population. This provoked 
further intervention. On April 23 the Eussian government notified the 
powers that in view of the situation at Tabriz, 

The Russian Charge 1 d' Affaires at Teheran was therefore instructed to declare 
to the Shah that if the Persian government did not immediately take steps to 
insure a supply of provisions for the Consulates and the foreign subjects in 
Tabriz, as well as for the noncombatant towns-folk, the Russian government 
would send troops to Tabriz in order to protect the Consulates and foreigners 
and secure a supply of provisions for them and the population. 

The measure demanded not having been carried out, the troops and 
supplies were sent, reaching Tabriz April 29th. 

It was more than two weeks after the imposition of the armistice 
before the negotiations were concluded. On May 9 two proclamations 
were published, one declaring the constitution reinstated and the other 
granting political amnesty. Eoyalist commanders were instructed to 
disband their troops. The revolutionaries ceased their resistance. The 
Eussian forces remained, however, to make sure that the agreement did 
not miscarry. 

The Shah professed to give a free rein to the ministry which had 
been created in consultation with the revolutionary leaders and under 
the supervision of the representatives of the two powers. The next 
matter to absorb attention was the arrangement of a new electoral law. 
This was completed early in June, but had still to be approved by the 
Anjumans, or local assemblies, of the provinces. During the same weeks 
negotiations were in progress with Eussia for a loan of £100,000 on tho 
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security of the customs, the expenditure of which was to be supervised 
by the Eussian charge d' affaires and the English minister. Before 
either the matter of the Eussian loan or of the new electoral law had 
been completed a new crisis had occurred and new negotiations were 
necessary. 

After peace had been imposed at Tabriz, Kazvin became a center of 
serious disturbance. At the same time certain tribes organized them- 
selves into revolutionary bands under their chieftains. Of these latter, 
the most formidable was the Bakhtiari who started on a march toward 
Teheran. The Kazvin revolutionaries were also preparing to move on 
the capital. The ostensible purpose was to insure the carrying out of the 
constitutional program; but probably the real cause was jealousy of the 
success and prestige together with immunity from punishment won by 
the Tabriz revolutionaries. Still other bands were likely to join this 
modern Anabasis. The Azerbaijan struggle had cost the Shah his absolut- 
ism; now his throne itself was in danger. The safety of foreigners in 
Teheran was at stake in case the government should collapse. 

To prevent the overthrow of the new constitutional regime and the 
substitution of no one knew just what, Eussia determined on another 
move, and notified England of her intention. On July 3 a new circular 
note advised the powers that, 

In spite of the measures adopted on the advice of Russia and Great Britain 
by the government of the Shah for the restoration of representative government 
and the realization of necessary reforms, the revolutionary movement continues 
in the center of Persia. 

It had therefore been decided that a Eussian force should be sent to 
Kazvin (86 miles from Teheran). Its further advance 

can only ensue upon the demand of the Imperial Legation in Teheran in the 
event of the dangerous situation aforesaid arising. The commander of the 
force will be provided with the most definite instructions, which will emphasize 
that the exclusive object of the force must be the protection of the Russian and 
foreign legations, institutions, and subjects, while abstaining from any inter- 
ference in the political struggle raging in Persia and generally in the internal 
affairs of Persia. The Russian troops will remain in Persia only until the 
lives and property of the Russian and other foreign diplomatic representatives 
and subjects and the safety of foreign institutions seems to be completely ensured. 

In the early morning of July 4 a skirmish occurred twelve miles west 
of Teheran between the Persian Cossacks and the approaching revolu- 
tionary forces, or Nationalists, as they termed themselves. The Bakhtiari 
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had reached a point twenty miles south of the capital. Representatives 
of the English and Russian Legations went to endeavor to persuade both 
bands to stay their advance. Next day the emissaries returned bringing 
a reply in the form of eight demands. Owing to what they considered 
the unreasonableness of the demands, the Legations replied that they 
would undertake to lay before the Shah only two of them. The Na- 
tionalists' answer was uncompromising, indicating a determination to 
advance. The leader of the Bakhtiari told the English and Russian 
delegates he would meet them at Teheran. Word reached the capital tho 
same day that the Russian force had disembarked on Persian soil and 
taken up its march towards Kazvin. Some thought this news would 
check a further advance of the Nationalists, since above all things they 
disliked the presence of a Russian army, not believing the Russian pro- 
fessions of sympathy with constitutionalism. Others believed it would 
precipitate an attack. 

The next fighting occurred on July 11, when the Persian Cossacks 
guarding Teheran attacked the combined Bakhtiari and revolutionary 
position about 18 miles west of the capital. The struggle was not 
decisive, though the royalists seemed to get the better of their opponents. 
Two days later the Bakhtiari and revolutionaries having eluded the Cos- 
sacks by a flank movement in the night entered Teheran at six o'clock 
in the morning. The populace welcomed the invaders, received arm-? 
from them, and joined to resist the forces of their ruler, who had de- 
serted them in the moment of danger, and for whom they felt no sym- 
pathy. He was then outside the city of Sultanatabad. Much desultory 
fighting took place on the streets, although the Russian officers in com- 
mand of the royalists were ordered not to attack. The revolutionaries 
declared that they would remain on the defensive and that they were 
loyal to the Shah and wished merely to insure the triumph of the con- 
stitution. They assured the Legations that foreigners would be pro- 
tected; and during the three days that they held the city while negotia- 
tions were pending their behavior was irreproachable. They maintained 
order, showed mercy to prisoners, and conducted a civilized warfare. 
Almost continuous fighting was kept up in one part of the city or another 
though there was no general engagement. Casualties on both sides prob- 
ably did not exceed one hundred. There was little doubt of the final 
victory of the revolutionaries, though they were by no means sure of 
their ground. They placed little confidence in the assurance that the 
royalist forces would not attack. 
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The Russian government had hoped that a compromise would be 
reached and that the revolutionaries would not enter the city. In that 
event the dispatch of the Eussian force was to remain a precautionary 
measure only. It was still questionable whether the troops would ad- 
vance beyond Kazvin. That remained entirely at the discretion of the 
Eussian Charge at Teheran. Eeinforcements were being assembled on 
the frontier to enter Persia only in case of the greatest necessity. The 
Eussian press warned the government not to attempt any adventurous 
policy since such would end in disaster for Eussia. England dispatched 
new forces to Bushire because of the disquieting situation at Shiraz. 

In the British Parliament throughout the months of June and July, 
the representatives of the foreign office were frequently questioned and 
severely criticized. The Opposition could not believe that the Govern- 
ment was in the constant communication and close agreement with St. 
Petersburg which the ministers claimed. Or, they believed that if such 
frank interchange of view did take place, Eussia was not sincere and 
was seizing pretexts for getting a large force into Persia preparatory to 
grasping control and annexing a goodly portion. The spectre of Eussian 
aggression was revived. The Anglo-Eussian Agreement, which for nearly 
two years had had such a magical influence, and had been accepted by 
practically all parties, was now looked upon as an astute Muscovite 
scheme for pulling the wool over the eyes of the British cabinet. Ee- 
fusing to listen to the explanations and assurances of Sir Edward Grey 
in the Commons and the Earl of Crewe in the Lords, they became so 
clamorous that free discussion of the subject had to be blocked. Then 
a committee published a letter in the Times complaining of the Eussian 
government's duplicity and the English Ministry's subserviency, and 
condemning the Anglo-Eussian entente. Certain Opposition papers pro- 
tested against the forthcoming mid-summer visit of the Czar to King 
Edward as a further attempt to blind England and impose on her. 

In Eussia, on the other hand, complaints were made that Isvolsky was 
dominated by London and that it was time to shake off an irksome 
tutelage. There was talk that a complete reconciliation with Germany 
would follow the Kaiser's visit to the Czar, then soon to occur, and that 
this would be at the expense of the English Agreement. The officials of 
both countries, however, insisted that good faith had been kept on both 
sides, that complete accord existed, and that the Agreement remained 
unshaken. 

Some disquietude was caused by certain actions of the Ottoman gov- 
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ernment. Late in May a force of Kurds and Turkish regulars crossed 
the Persian frontier, probably because it was thought that Russia's inter- 
vention meant the partition of Persia. Being on the ground would 
strengthen the Turkish claim to the Turko-Persian disputed frontier 
strip, and might win still more. In June the Turkish Consul-Genera 1 
extended his protection over certain Persian revolutionary officers who 
had taken refuge with him, declaring that charges against them would 
have to be made through him. In July, orders were issued at Constanti- 
nople for strengthening the Ottoman forces in western Persia. The 
Eussian government protested that this military occupation was contrary 
to the Anglo-Eussian Agreement and to assurances which the Porte had 
given to those powers. But at the same time word came to the effect 
that the newly arrived Turkish consul had removed the Ottoman forces 
and declared his determination to prevent any infringement of the rights 
of Persia or of her inhabitants. 

The three days of negotiation and fighting following the Nationalists 
entrance into Teheran culminated on July 16 in the Shah's taking refuge 
in the Russian Legation and in a declaration of peace between the 
Nationalist invaders and the Cossack defenders. According to an 
arrangement beforehand the Shah's act was accepted by all as an ab- 
dication. Over the door of the temporary quarters of the Legation when 
he entered were suspended the crossed British and Russian flags, em- 
blematic of the friendship of the two nations. Later in the day the 
National Council formally deposed Shah Mahomed Ali and chose in 
his stead his eleven-year-old son, Ahmed Mirza. The revolutionary 
leaders were given important places in the new government and the 
royalist army was retained in the service along with their recent antagon- 
ists. 

Most affecting scenes occurred when the young Shah was separated 
from his parents to assume the unwelcome task which events had thrust 
upon him.. It was arranged that the ex-Shah should reside in Russian 
territory. Difficulties which arose regarding the amount of the annuity 
that the new government would settle on him and over the possession of 
certain crown jewels caused him to tarry long after he ought, for the 
sake of peace and security, to have been bundled out of the country. 

An official note from St. Petersburg on July 18 advised the powers of 
the changes which had taken place in Persia and of the hearty accord of 
England and Russia therein. Russian troops, which had not moved 
beyond Kazvin, were to remain in Persia until order should become com- 
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pletely re-established. The Persian minister in Paris paid a tribute to 
the complete straightforwardness with which Great Britain and Russia 
had carried out their joint engagements toward Persia. Early in August, 
Isvolsky who was in Paris attending the Czar on the latter's French 
visit, speaking in enthusiastic terms of the Anglo-Russian entente, said, 

If there had been no understanding between the two countries matters might 
have taken a very different turn. 

Asked whether the entente would not assume a new form after the visit 
of the Czar to King Edward at Cowes (to take place a day or two later) 
he replied, 

A new form? No; why should it? * * * It will become more definite and 
stronger as a mere. result of its happy consequences. 

The new government in Persia has encountered many difficulties. It 
immediately set about preparations for summoning a new parliament, but 
the necessity for completely reorganizing the administration, for re-estab- 
lishing order throughout the country, and for restoring the sadly dis- 
ordered finances postponed for several weeks the election and assembling 
of the second Mejliss. 

FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES AT SAN FRANCISCO 

If war is the result of misunderstanding between governments and 
their peoples, and of the truth of this there can be little or no doubt, it 
necessarily follows that the removal of international misunderstanding 
makes for peace, that every evidence of good understanding is a guarantee 
of peace, and that the manifestation of friendliness and friendship be- 
tween two nations is not only a guarantee of continued peace but of the 
possibility of cooperation between the two countries and their peoples 
in the furtherance of international progress, which depends in no un- 
certain measure upon the maintenance of peace. Therefore, the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal to the United States and the city of San Francisco 
on June 5, 1909, by the French ambassador on behalf of France, has an 
international significance as showing the continuance of a friendship 
between the two republics, coextensive with our national existence and 
indeed preceding it. A formal alliance ties the governments but does 
not necessarily unite the people and the invisible bonds of sympathy 
between France and the United States are evidence of a more real and 
enduring alliance than the formal alliance of the two countries by treaty. 



